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PHOTOGRAPHY AS A BRANCH OF 
ART HISTORY 


BY BEAUMONT NEWHALL 


T IS paradoxical that although art historians have come to 

regard photography as an indispensable documentary aid in 
their studies, they have almost universally neglected to recognize 
it as an independent art form. A large and important field of artistic 
production has thus been overlooked—a field significant not only for 
its own sake, but also for its relationship to other forms of graphic 
art. 

An explanation of this oversight may, perhaps, be found in an 
examination of the medium itself. The very qualities which are 
distinctive to photography and which are pointed to in all discus- 
sions of photography’s aesthetic potentialities have seemingly stood 
in the way of an art historical appraisal. 

Photography is the immediate, often instantaneous, record of a 
vision of the external world, and the fundamental simplicity in 
securing this record is a factor which must be considered by the 
critic. The mark of the individual is not left upon the surface of 
the picture; the photographer does not betray his personality so 
much by craftsmanship as by the intensity of his vision of the 
external world. Art historians, accustomed to dealing with “auto- 
graphic” works of art, may find it difficult to evaluate photographs. 
Facture, draftsmanship and other marks of the individual hand 
are absent. But this apparent loss is at once a gain; it enables 
us to grasp the vision of an individual, of an epoch, of a people in 
the most direct and immediate way. 

Photography is far from being an automatic way of making pic- 
tures. It is not the objective technique which led to the popular mis- 
statement, “A camera never lies.”” The very simplicity of the process 
has led to false assumptions. To approach photography in the at- 
titude summed up by the slogan, “You press the button, we do 
the rest” is to impoverish the medium. The overwhelming majority 
of camera users are amateur snapshooters, so it is not surprising that 
the amount and subtlety of control that the experienced photo- 
grapher can command is overlooked. Ask five individuals to photo- 
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graph the same subject. Five different pictures will result. Even 
if the five camera positions are identical, there will be a distinct 
difference in the pictures, for the photographer has the means of 
controlling half-tone and color renditions. 

This is apparent in the copying of paintings, where the photo- 
grapher is given no choice in camera placement. It is indeed short- 
sighted of us to look down upon the eighteenth century critics 
for relying upon engravings of paintings for documentary evidence. 
Photographs, too, are subjective interpretations. Too many of the 
photographs of paintings which are used to instruct students and 
to illustrate textbooks are the work of unthinking journeymen, 
devoid of natural taste and completely incapable of recognizing the 
qualities which should be brought out on the print. In the case 
of sculpture, photography can be a direct form of criticism. One 
would like to see more teachers and historians follow the example 
of Professor Clarence Kennedy of Smith College, who has mastered 
creative photography in order to provide the most sensitive camera 
interpretations of Renaissance sculpture. Compared with the dreary, 
uninspired stock prints which are so often used for art courses, the 
Kennedy photographs are vital and alive; they themselves help us 
to appreciate the subtleties and the beauty of the sculpture which 
they portray. Architecture has always been a favorite subject for 
photographers; the wealth of photographs of the most famous 
monuments has hardly been tapped. A school of architectural 
photographers flourished in France in the mid-nineteenth century 
under the patronage of the Government; the magnificent calotypes 
of the Cathedrals of Chartres and Reims made by Le Secq in 1852 
have never been equalled. The similar work of Marville, Baldus 
and Le Négre seems to be unknown to archaeologists. The Egyptian 
photographs of Du Camp and Frith, showing the temples before 
their restoration, supplement more modern views. 

Recently a number of publications have appeared in which cer- 
tain landscapes by Cézanne and van Gogh are compared with mod- 
ern photographs of the very countryside represented, the purpose 
being to show that the photograph records the normal vision of the 
subject. By a point by point comparison with the painting of the 
same scene, it is argued, the painter’s individual style can be grasped. 
The fallacy of such reasoning must be apparent. Photographs spe- 
cially taken for such a purpose are necessarily under the im- 
mediate influence of the respective paintings. Such comparisons 
are valuable and interesting to the person who wishes to compare 
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photography and painting. But their validity in the interpretations 
of paintings alone is questionable. 

Fifty years ago George Moore, in his Modern Painting, wrote, 
“It is certain that the introduction of Japaneseries into this coun- 
try has permanently increased our sense of colour; is it therefore 
improbable that the invention of photography has modified if it 
has not occasioned any very definite alteration in our general per- 
ception of the external world?” His challenge has not yet been 
answered in a satisfactory manner, largely because art historians 
seem to have such little acquaintance with photography. For ex- 
ample, Wilenski (The Modern Movement in Art, 1935, p. 100) 
draws the conclusion that Corot, in his “soft” period, was influenced 
by photography. He sees a similarity between the painter’s rendition 
of foliage and out-of-focus photographs of trees. But he fails to 
specify when the photographs used for this comparison were made 
and by whom. In the course of a hundred years photography has 
gone through stylistic changes as distinctive as the changes which 
painting has suffered. Modern lenses give different images from 
older lenses; modern emulsions record these images in other ways 
than the more primitive sensitive materials. Indeed it can be shown 
that technical changes in photography are dictated by stylistic de- 
mands. Wilenski goes further. He writes, “from 1850 to 1870 he 
[Corot] turned out hundreds of these paintings in which the much- 
vaunted silvery colour was only part of a general imitation of 
photographic greys.” At that period in the history of photography 
prints were universally brown, not gray at all. Indeed when, in 
1893, the modern printing paper which yields gray tones directly 
was introduced, popular demand forced the manufacturer to devise 
a method to turn the image brown. 

There are many unsolved problems in the relationship of paint- 
ing and photography. It is known that Degas took photographs, 
and it has been assumed that he used photographs as an aid in 
composition. Here again, it is of the greatest importance to limit 
the comparison of paintings to those photographs known to have 
been made earlier. There is literary evidence that many artists were 
interested in photography: Horace Vernet, Delacroix, Manet, 
Meryon, Millet, Gauguin, Eakins, Matisse, to name but a few. The 
specific way in which these men used photography, how the newer 
medium affected their work, has not been investigated. 

Our knowledge of the history of photography is so limited that, 
at the present time, it is difficult to solve these problems of relation- 
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ship. Much exploratory work must be done. It is a grateful task 
to turn up new ground, and the field of photography has hardly 
been touched. There is an abundance of material and a wealth of 
literature; there are living individuals, men like Alfred Stieglitz 
and Edward Steichen, who have played epochal parts in the aes- 
thetic development of the medium. Only a few attempts have been 
made to treat the history of photography from art-historical view- 
points: Dr. Heinrich Schwarz’s introductory chapters in his mono- 
graph on the great Scottish photographer of the 1840s, David Oc- 
tavius Hill; this writer’s essay published in book form by the 
Museum of Modern Art in 1937; Mlle Giséle Freund’s La Photo- 
graphie en France au 19° siécle; Lucia Moholy’s A Hundred Years 
of Photography. The standard histories are largely technical: Eder’s 
Geschichte der Photographie (2 vols., 1932); Potonniée’s Histoire 
de la découverte de la photographie (1925); Taft's Photography and 
the American Scene (1938). 

The student’s most important literary sources are periodical. The 
list of serial publications on photography numbers well over five 
hundred. There are two important special libraries on photography 
in this country: the Epstean Collection, Columbia University, and 
the library of the Kodak Research Laboratories, Rochester, New 
York. The New York Public Library has an impressive photographic 
section, including, in the Rare Book Department, the private 
library of H. L. Fizeau, an early experimenter. The libraries of 
the Royal Photographic Society in London, the Société frangaise de 
photographie in Paris, and the Graphische Lehr- und Versuchsanstalt 
in Vienna are centers to which the student would, in normal times, 
turn, 

For pictorial sources, the student will find little that has as yet 
been published. Two picture books are valuable: Bossert & Gutt- 
mann’s Aus der Friihzeit der Photographie (1930) and Recht’s Die 
Alte Photographie (1931). But thousands of unpublished photo- 
graphs are accessible. The Eastman Kodak Company has recently 
acquired the largest private collection, formed by Gabriel Cromer 
in Paris; they are constantly adding to the riches it contains. A cata- 
logue of this collection has been commenced, under the writer’s guid- 
ance, and a microfile record of some three hundred items has been 
placed on deposit in the library of the Museum of Modern Art. 
In Philadelphia the newly formed American Museum of Photography 
is constantly adding to its collection, and the Franklin Institute 
possesses some noteworthy photographs. The Smithsonian Institu- 
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tion: has long formed a policy of acquiring photographic material. 
Various government offices have important nineteenth century 
photographs, and the National Archives, under the direction of 
Dr. Vernon Tate of the Photographic Department, is giving much 
attention to the proper preservation of such valuable collections as 
the Brady photographs of the Civil War. The print room of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art possesses an enviable selection of 
calotypes by Hill, daguerreotypes by Southworth & Hawes, repre- 
sentative work by members of the Photo-Secession and by its founder, 
Alfred Stieglitz. At the Museum of Modern Art the collecting policy 
is primarily limited to the twentieth century, with a few outstand- 
ing examples of nineteenth century production. 

The recognition by university faculties of photography as a 
branch of art history would encourage more intensive work in this 
neglected field which, we feel, is essential to the fuller understanding 
of the development of other nineteenth and twentieth century 
graphic arts. 


Museum of Modern Art 


MODERN ART IN THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


BY ROBERT J. GOLDWATER 


T IS difficult to draw anything more than general conclusions 
from the series of articles that has appeared in the JOURNAL con- 
cerning the pros and cons of teaching modern art in our colleges and 
universities. The existence of the discussion in itself suggests that 
modern art is and will be taught both to our undergraduates and 
to our graduates, and that the only decision is when and where 
shall it come into the curriculum, and to what end shall it be 
taught? Professor Mather, in agreeing with Mr. Barr at the outset 
of his article, has indeed admitted as much, even though the very 
small role he gives to modern art when he allots his teaching time 
effectively withdraws his admission. 
In reading over the various articles, I have been struck by the 
fact that the basis of the discussion should be at once so moral and 
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so aesthetic, and that, with the exception of Mr. Schmeckebier, the 
contributors so largely omit the setting in which the history of art 
is studied. They are in effect trying to decide whether it is right to 
teach modern art, not whether modern art is enjoyable or profitable 
to the student; not how or when it is pedagogically sound to teach it, 
but whether we aren’t going to give our pupils wrong ideas. Indeed 
Professor Mather seems to describe it as an enjoyably wicked 
pastime, safe enough for the hardened, dangerous for the young 
idea. 

Now this seems to me an unfortunate approach, one close to those 
courses in “appreciation” which seek to teach what is good art and 
what is bad, and the principles of each. Except for a minority that 
is looking for aesthetic insurance, students don’t take their teachers’ 
word for what is good and bad; they make their own judgments 
on the evidence supplied. And even if they did, this is hardly the 
attitude we wish to foster. Further, the liking and disliking of art 
is but a small part of its understanding, and perhaps the worst way 
to lead to an understanding is to teach “appreciation” direct. In 
this case the longest way round is the shortest way home; aesthetic 
indoctrination (if that is indeed our aim) is best achieved by de- 
vious, rather than obvious, methods. Therefore I think that, without 
underestimating the directive role of the teacher’s interest and 
enthusiasm, we can worry a little less about the relative greatness 
of modern art. 

As Mr. Schmeckebier points out, the undergraduate teacher is 
not dealing with students in a cultural and aesthetic vacuum. He 
must teach students, who by and large fall into three groups: 1) 
those for whom the history of art is part of a training in the practice 
of the fine or the applied arts; 2) those for whom it is part of the 
study of the broader field of history, whether their major interest 
is in the humanities or the sciences; 3) those who, as teachers or 
as museum workers, are planning to make of it their own careers. 
Though they are dearest to our hearts, these last are the least im- 
portant; they are the fewest (and in the next few years at any rate 
their numbers are going to diminish) and they will have the longest 
time to work out their own salvation. So it is to the other two 
groups, and principally to the second, that as undergraduate teach- 
ers we must look to justify (both financially and pedagogically) 
the history of art. From them in general, rather than from the 


professional patron or art lover, will come the public that we are 
helping to create for art. 
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Both of these groups have much to learn from an intensive study 
of modern art. There is a great deal to be said for introducing to 
the history of art those who plan to become practicing artists, 
through a study of the modern field (perhaps to be preceded by a 
systematic instead of an historical survey). The art of the last hun- 
dred years necessarily sets the stage for the student’s own activity. 
Whatever his reaction to it, whatever the degree of his own “mod- 
ernism,” he can only profit by an understanding of the history 
of recent art. And if he comes to it before he is swamped by a 
series of to-be-imitated masterpieces of the classical and Renaissance 
world, his own work is more likely to retain its individuality, and 
he will later be able to learn academic techniques and absorb what 
he needs of traditional styles without going through a prolonged 
Beaux-Arts immersion. 

It seems to me important that for the undergraduate such study, 
whatever its emphasis on the twentieth century, should begin with 
the nineteenth. For it is after all Impressionism that is the classic 
style of our period. Its various forms and its different dilutions are 
the natural, the accepted style, a style which the student takes for 
granted that he understands, whether he does or not. From his point 
of view, as well as from that of adequate historical explanation, 
this is the place to start, since though eventually more modern 
forms can be understood for themselves, their study begins best in 
relation to an accepted norm. 

These observations apply with even greater force to those stu- 
dents who come to the history of art from the point of view of 
history or of the other arts. The background of the average student, 
made up largely of those courses he has taken in his last two years 
in high school and the first two years of college, is heavily weighted 
on the side of the last two hundred years, Courses in history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and political science, as well as those in English 
literature, the Romance languages, and music, deal largely with 
the modern period. Why not make use of this equipment to make 
converts for the history of art, and through this, for the love and 
understanding—and occasionally, the collecting—of individual and 
especially of contemporary works of art? It is in the modern field 
that the student is able to make the connections with things he 
already knows and understands, and can really see to what a tre- 
mendous extent a period is brought together and symbolized in 
its art. He will be led from there to the art of other periods. I do 
not by this mean to imply a series of “synthetic” courses in which 
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history, literature, art, and music are all driven abreast. Let the 
teacher concentrate on the field he knows and make the limited 
cross-references and connections he is fairly convinced of; the student 
will be bolder than he, and will profit by his own initiative. Is it 
not by some such sequence, and for some such reasons, that so many 
of our best graduate students come to us from other disciplines? 

Though the problem of graduate study is very different, the fac- 
tors mentioned above have a direct bearing upon it, if only because 
our graduate students must go out to teach in undergraduate col- 
leges. For one thing, we should as graduate students and teachers 
realize the strong possibility that the past lack of interest of the 
university scholar in the modern field is but an aspect of the more 
general lack of respectability of all things not established and 
guaranteed by tradition to which the history of modern art itself 
bears such striking witness. For another, we should realize that 
the apparent accessibility of “facts” in the modern field has tended 
to make it seem at once easier and more difficult: easier, because 
problems which must of necessity occupy much of the attention of 
scholars in other periods seem solved and the student reduced to 
memorizing easily available data; more difficult, and more tentative, 
because with his factual basis provided or within reach, the scholar 
in the modern field comes face to face with those iarger and often 
embarrassing questions for which other research is really a necessary 
preparation, and thus he must deal immediately with theories and 
hypotheses. But I wonder whether on this level, the level of his- 
torical causation and cultural explanation, the history of modern 
art is any more tentative than the history of older periods. 

These seem to me to be some of the reasons for giving modern 
art an important place in our undergraduate and graduate curricula. 
If I appear to have given it almost a monopoly, it is because it 
seemed appropriate to dwell upon the compelling reasons for in- 
cluding modern art in our program of study rather than to try to 
define its exact place within a complete and rounded history. 


Queens College and New York University 
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ART BEFORE COLLEGE’ 


BY BARTLETT H. HAYES, JR. 


ITHIN the past decade a revolution in art education has taken 

place the course of which is not yet run. The exhausted full- 
back now recovers on an easel while the hammer thrower swings a 
lively pastel. It is the nature of this revolution that I am particularly 
concerned with in the next few minutes. 

With the exception of the so-called progressive schools and a 
number devoted exclusively to girls, ‘ew of the secondary schools 
offered art as a serious study ten years ago. Today eighteen of the 
principal boys’ schocls in the eastern area provide some sort of op- 
portunity for their students to study art. A survey made in 1936 
reveals that a similar opportunity exists in eighteen schools west 
of the Alleghenies. At present art is a curriculum subject in many 
of these schools east and west, but with certain exceptions is de- 
signed principally for younger students. The traditional compre- 
hensive college entrance examinations have made so-called “extra” 
study of this kind nearly impossible for all but a limited number 
of the older students in most schools. It seems to be common ex- 
perience however that far better results are obtained if students are 
allowed to study in the older rather than in the younger years if 
there must be an alternative. I shall not take time to describe 
methods of teaching in particular. An interesting description of the 
program at Phillips Exeter by Thomas Folds appears in the Maga- 
zine of Art, June, 1939. Other accounts may be found in publica- 
tions issued by the individual schools. 

Why has this sudden, if slight, inclusion of art in the school 
curriculum taken place? The most direct influence is probably that 
of the progressive education movement, which, beginning in the 
elementary schools, has extended its influence to the lower level 
of the secondary school and still higher in some of the public school 
systems. The change seems to have come from below rather than 
from above. The second and less direct influence is the wide-spread 
public- interest in art and education generally. The broadened 
college attendance during the late twenties and, in spite of the de- 
pression, its continuance, is an indication of the popular regard 

* Condensed text of the paper delivered before the College Art Association at 


New Haven, January 24, 1942. Published by request of several members of the 
Association who were unable to be present when the paper was read. 
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for education, although it is questionable if, as Moholy-Nagy has 
observed, the mere attendance at art schools or colleges has not 
sometimes been mistaken for education itself. An answer to the fore- 
going question is not possible without thorough reference to cur- 
rent social history, but to raise the question brings the issue of 
“art before college” more clearly into focus. 

The subject has recently been studied by various groups. Re- 
searches which have received considerable publicity I need not dwell 
on. These include such projects as those carried on by the Car- 
negie Corporation, the Progressive Education Association and 
Teachers’ College at Columbia, as well as experiments in secondary 
educational technique made by various museums. Less familiarly 
known perhaps are the school associations in northern New Eng- 
land and the Connecticut Valley area formed to share expenses 
of circulating exhibitions to the member schools throughout the 
year and to study general student reaction to these exhibitions, 
schools which might ordinarily have difficulty in obtaining such 
material individually. Less well known too are the meetings of art 
instructors from many of these schools. The meetings, which have 
been encouraged since 1936 by George Hewitt Myers of the Textile 
Museum at Washington, have taken place each Christmas vaca- 
tion in the rooms of the Carnegie Corporation. The opinions of 
these instructors vary not unnaturally, but all are agreed that art 
instruction should be planned in terms of general education. This 
agreement is reflected in the summary of replies to a questionnaire 
formulated by the group. The questionnaire was sent to administra- 
tive officers of schools and colleges as well as to teachers in sub- 
jects other than art. “Those answering the questionnaire expressed 
themselves almost unanimously in favor of some visua!-manual in- 
struction for every boy. An overwhelming majority in all groups 
seem to favor concentration on the structural side of art in the 
secondary school and on the ‘appreciation’ side in college; the 
result here is so decisive as to leave little doubt of general opinion. 
One may conclude from this evidence that some experience with the 
materials of the visual arts is considered by both instructors and 
laymen to be basic in the development of perception or appreciation.” 

Interest in the phenomena of art-in-the-schools has by no means 
been limited to those of us who are directly concerned with second- 
ary education. Interviews between school art instructors and college 
representatives were arranged at Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Yale in 1940; in the same year a meeting of college art departments 
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was held at Wesleyan University to consider the development of 
art in the preparatory schools; College Board examinations in art 
were discussed at Princeton in 1932; a discussion panel at the annual 
meeting of the American Federation of Arts in 1935 contained 
representatives of both school and college; sections on “art educa- 
tion in colleges” and “art education in high schools” comprised 
two sessions at the meeting of this Association at New York, April, 
1936. It is worth noting that these two sessions were conducted 
simultaneously and separately, which was undoubtedly proper. A 
unanimity of conviction and of purpose may result from common 
discussion. Only after unanimity has been reached at each study 
level is a meeting between the two worthwhile. As a result of 
explorations such as the foregoing, conviction and understanding 
may soon be attained however, and the very fact that I have been 
asked to address you today is evidence of the interest of the College 
Art Association in problems wider than that of specific college 
research. I believe this interest can be extended and given con- 
crete form. 

The time has come to raise standards not only in the colleges but 
also in secondary and elementary schools, private and public, for 
boys and for girls, richer and poorer, all over the country. Teach- 
ing at college depends on what goes before it as well as on the 
student’s ability to do mature work, which is of course a relative 
term. It goes without saying that a student whose mind has 
been trained to apprehend visual facts and to reason visually can 
progress further with his studies in college art departments, than 
one who lacks this training. The nature of his early training, the 
nature of his education, if I may distinguish between the two, is 
the proper concern of the colleges as it is of the secondary schools. 
Art education is a continuous, not a divided process, as we too often 
think of it. There are four ways by which it may be watched over 
and improved. 

One is to extend the services of college museums in order to bring 
future students to a level of maturity that will permit the most 
advantageous use of these very museum facilities. College art de- 
partments without the advantage of a museum can collaborate with 
independent museums. More and more the latter have exercised an 
educational responsibility toward the community in which they 
exist, particularly toward the public schools. 

Another way is by establishing examinations, for art is respected 
if it is placed on an equal footing with other subjects; but there 
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are dangers accompanying this method. An examination may set 
a desirable standard to which teaching can conform and by which 
teachers may measure their own effectiveness (such an examination 
was the goal of research conducted by the Carnegie students at the 
Harvard Summer School in 1939) but it may also limit the direction 
of teaching and stifle the infectious enthusiasm which frequently 
accompanies freedom of thought. Those with whom I have talked 
are divided on the point. Instructors in English, for example, be- 
lieve a flexible standard examination is desirable. So do the scien- 
tists. Some in modern language prefer a freer hand than the 
customary examination allows them. My colleagues have consistently 
opposed establishing an examination in art on the ground that the 
field is so new in secondary education it is impossible to determine 
yet what should be examined. With the recent abolition of college 
entrance examinations, however, the debate is an academic one, at 
least for the duration, and other ways for improving art education 
must be depended on. 

A third way is to awaken a wider understanding of art on the 
part of teachers in other fields. A student’s interest in art scholarship 
may grow beyond all expectations if others can help to arouse it. 
The Albright Gallery at Buffalo has given a series of lectures for 
the faculty of the Park School nearby instead of teaching the stu- 
dents directly. College art departments can raise the standards of 
education in college as well as in pre-college years by establishing 
a similar service in their own localities. Indeed, until seventy-five 
years ago a knowledge of art, as of literature, was the core of every- 
one’s schooling, gained through a common study of the classics. 
Here at Yale, as elsewhere, science, modern languages, and literature 
were curriculum innovations of the nineteenth century. Not until 
1868 does the English we know today appear in the Harvard catalogue 
as a separate study. Lectures in art are noted a few years later, but 
unlike English, were not included in pre-college instruction. Alas 
for art and classicism, words have failed them, and art has bounced 
learnedly over the heads of most.of the teaching profession ever since! 

The fourth way (and none of these suggestions precludes the 
simultaneous operation of the others) is to take a realistic view 
of the value of scholarship. Popular interest in art is potentially 
so mighty that it may well determine its own course unless it is 
guided by the high standards of college art departments. Current 
publications exercise an editorial opinion which is perhaps stronger 
than we have been willing to admit. To control it I do not suggest 
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resorting to the weak defense of publishing periodicals in rivalry, 
but rather of writing more popular and yet more scholarly papers 
for these publications than those which are currently printed. Tele- 
vision has not yet reached its full economic growth. It is not likely 
to until the war is ended. But when it does, let us learn a lesson 
from the radio and be prepared to enrich the taste of this country 
with every device that superior intelligence and scholarship should 
endow us. Scholarship is of little worth if it will not contribute to 
better living. Therefore, during the coming years, school and 
college together should strive earnestly to make art become a 
functional part of all our lives that the true worth of scholarship 
shall be fulfilled. 


Addison Gallery of American Art 
Phillips Academy, Andover 


EDUCATION IN THE TECHNOLOGY 
OF ART 


BY RALPH MAYER 


HE study of the materials, methods and techniques used in 

painting, sculpture and the graphic arts has interested American 
artists and scholars for the past hundred years.1 Many books and 
papers have been published on various aspects of the subject and 
there has been a continual advance in the thoroughness and re- 
liability of our knowledge, so that the scholar now has available 
a considerable fund of information concerning the practices of 
former periods of art; and the practicing artist has a considerable 
amount of data which can be used to assist him in his two technical 
requirements, which are the selection of rational procedures that 
will allow him to carry out his artistic intentions in an appropriate 
manner and the assurance of permanence. 


* Although the level of sound craftsmanship in painting was low throughout the 
nineteenth century, particularly in the latter half, there have always been some 
artists who were continually searching out correct procedures; records of the 
early decades show much independent study and experiment and a serious con- 
cern for the importance of such matters. For prominent examples, see Jared 
Flagg, The Life and Letters of Washington Allston, New York, 1892, Scribner's, 
ch. xvii; and Thomas Sully, Hints to Young Painters and the Process of Portrait 
Painting, Philadelphia, 1873, J. M. Stoddart. 
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But although the past few decades have seen a great increase in 
the number of artists, art historians, educators and museum curators 
who realize the importance of this study, its teaching, especially 
formal, disciplined education in fundamentals has lagged far be- 
hind. Consequently, the artist or art teacher who has a sound work- 
ing knowledge of what is actually an important part of his equip- 
ment is still an exception to the general rule, and it will usually be 
found that the individual who is exceptionally well equipped in 
this respect has gained his knowledge or proficiency by studies made 
outside or beyond formal educational auspices. 

Some of our colleges and some of the more progressive art schools 
have inaugurated courses in the use and nature of methods and 
materials and in a few of them, some really excellent curricula have 
been developed to suit the particular needs of their students. But 
successful as these may be, locally, almost every attempt to teach 
these subjects ‘to-day can be considered an isolated or individual 
venture, for there have been few or no moves made to co-ordinate the 
knowledge of the day or to standardize its presentation to students. 
Despite the advances which modern research and scholarship have 
brought us there are still so many gaps in our knowledge of the 
various processes, so many divergent opinions and so many ac- 
cepted conclusions decided by consensus rather than by scientific 
establishment, that it is difficult for the average artist-educator to 
devise by himself a course of instruction designed to impart the 
fundamentals or to lead toward higher studies in an authoritative 
manner. 

The problems involved in standardizing or setting up model plans 
of education in this field are complex and will require the control 
of a number of varied details for their solution. They would be 
greatly assisted by the establishment of an organization such as 
the one now being planned under the name of The Artists’ Labora- 
tory. This would be a central agency for all activities which concern 
the purely technical aspects of the plastic arts. With the sponsorship 
of colleges, museums, national and regional art associations, paint 
manufacturers and perhaps government departments, such an or- 
ganization would maintain a laboratory and staff to collect technical 
data, to engage in original research for clarifying some of our in- 
complete or disputed points and to encourage the maintenance of 
high standards of quality in artists’ materials such as the Commercial 
Standard for Artists’ Oil Paints which was recently promulgated 
by the National Bureau of Standards. On the educational side it 
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would be a clearing house for the planning of courses in materials 
and techniques and for arranging lectures, demonstrations and 
conferences. It would publish a periodical which would serve to 
disseminate information, to be a forum for discussions and to form 
a much needed link between the various activities in this field 
throughout the continent. 

At present there is no existing agency which can undertake the 
program which I have outlined so briefly. Excellent work pertaining 
to the technology of art is being done at the Fogg Museum and in 
the laboratories of other museums; various industrial firms carry out 
valuable chemical and technical research for their own purposes; 
some of the government agencies are also concerned with a certain 
amount of research. But the crumbs of knowledge gained from these 
sources which are directly applicable to the needs of the practicing 
artist and the educator are few, and such developments which are 
of interest to them usually need further interpretation and adjust- 
ment. 

Those of us who have been concerned with the teaching of the 
technology of art realize that a definite problem exists, and that 
in order to raise the level of sound knowledge and training among 
artists and those students whose work is to be in the educational 
field, systematic and rational plans of education must be worked 
out, 


New York City 


EARLY YEARS OF THE COLLEGE 
ART ASSOCIATION 


BY W. L. M. BURKE 


HE occurrence on May 4, 1942 of the thirtieth anniversary 
fier the founding of the College Art Association has awakened 
interest in the circumstances surrounding its formation and earliest 
activities. The introductory steps leading to its foundation are only 
in part a matter of precise record, but some of them were recorded 
in the first number of the Bulletin in 1913 by our first president, 
Professor Holmes Smith of Washington University, St. Louis. 

From this report it appears that the establishment of the As- 
sociation dates back to a joint meeting, held in May 1907 at Cleve- 
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land, of the Western Drawing and Manual Training Association, 
the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association and the Eastern Manual 
Training Association. At that meeting a committee of three was 
appointed to investigate and report on art work in colleges and 
universities, 

At this time a section of the Western Association known as the 
University Round Table, met at the annual meetings, drawing to 
itself the college members of this association for discussion of the 
organization of curricula and methods of approach to the teaching 
of art both practical and historical. It was to this Round Table that 
three years later the “committee of three,” consisting of John S. 
Ankeney of the University of Missouri, William Woodward of 
Sophie Newcomb College and Edward J. Lake of the University 
of Illinois, made its report at the annual meeting of the Western 
Association in 1910. At this meeting Professor Smith said: “Art as 
a culture study comes among us as a comparatively new factor in 
university education. It is so recent an addition to our curriculum 
that . . . its methods are still in an experimental stage. For example, 
on the single question of the combination of practice in drawing, 
etc., with history and theory, we find that the custom varies from 
giving no credit for practice on the one hand, to offering practice 
without any opportunity for study of theory and history on the 
other. . . . It would seem that . . . persons engaged in the work 
might with profit come together from time to time to discuss .. . 
their problems . . . and that such conferences would result in 
mutual benefit. . . . I strongly recommend . . . consideration of the 
question of the formation of a permanent organization of college 
art-workers.’” 

At this meeting, therefore, plans were discussed for forming a 
separate organization, and in 1911, during the Annual Meeting of 
the Western Association at Springfield, Illinois, the College Art sec- 
tion met at Urbana, and there appointed a committee to draw up 
a constitution and make final plans for this purpose. 

In May 1912, the Western Association held its annual meeting in 
Cincinnati, with headquarters in one of the high schools, but the 
College Art section, invited by the Cincinnati Art Museum, met at 
its building in Eden Park. There, on May 4, 1912, the constitution 
of the College Art Association of America was adopted. The first 
Annual Meeting was held during the Christmas holidays of 1912 


* Western Drawing and Manual Training Association, Report of Annual Meet- 
ing, 1910, p. 143. 
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at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, when officers were elected, 
by-laws adopted, and committees primarily concerned with in- 
vestigating college courses in art, both its history and practice, 
were formed. The first officers and directors were: President, Holmes 
Smith; Vice-President, George H. Chase; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Charles F. Kelley; Directors for one year, William E. Varnum and 
W. J. Leonard; Directors for two years, Edith R. Abbott and Charles 
A. Cumming; Directors for three years, Charles R. Morey and 
George B. Zug. At this meeting the following papers were read: 
The Tomb of Ilaria del Caretto, by Allan Marquand; The Fine 
Arts and the Classics, by A. Oldfather; The Pedagogical Study of 
Problems of Art Education, by Walter Sargent; \r: and the Com- 
monplace, by Homer Eaton Keyes; Art and Architecture, by 
John Beverly Robinson; The Place of the Study of Art in Ameri- 
can Universities, by Herbert R. Cross; ‘The Place and Importance 
of Engraving as a Subject in University Teaching of the Fine Arts, 
by Alfred M. Brooks; A Plea for the Granting of a College Degree in 
Fine Arts, by Irene Sargent; The Teaching of Design in Colleges and 
Universities, by Charles F. Kelley; The Fine Arts in Education, by 
Walter Sargent; and Teaching the Fine Arts in Universities and 
Colleges, by Alfred M. Brooks. 

The new organization was warmly greeted by Art and Progress, 
the predecessor of the Magazine of Art, which however noted the 
diversity of opinion among the members which has been constant 
throughout our existence, i.e., the controversy at the annual meet- 
ing among those desiring full academic credit for creative art, those 
limiting such credit to students of the history and theory of art, 
and those who believed that history and theory can be most suc- 
cessfully taught when some measure of visual training and manual 
control are encountered by the student. In reply to a letter sent to 
the earliest officers and directors, Dean Chase of Harvard University, 
who was then chairman of the central committee on “Typical Uni- 
versity Art Courses,” recalls that after long sessions spent in formu- 
lating suggestions for an ideal program for the teaching of the fine 
arts in colleges, these three opposed points of view continued to 
prevent agreement. Alice Van Vechten Brown of Wellesley College 
and Alfred Brooks of Indiana University remember great diffi- 
culties in arranging the Annual Meetings, of bringing together busy 
scholars for discussion of their common interests and problems, and 


in forming working committees to survey the most important needs 
of the whole field. 
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At this initial meeting in 1912 the question of a periodical was 
raised and The Bulletin of the College Art Association, under the 
editorship of Alfred M. Brooks, Homer Eaton Keyes and Edward J. 
Lake, was undertaken as an intermittent journal to appear “from 
time to time.” The first volume, published in four numbers in 
1913, 1917 and 1918, consisted largely of the papers read at the 
Annual Meetings. At the Eighth Annual Meeting, held at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York in 1919, the president, 
Professor John Pickard of Washington University recommended 
issuing the Bulletin as a quarterly, with the prospect of its becom- 
ing a monthly in the not too distant future. Accordingly, the second 
and third volumes, under the editorship of David M. Robinson and 
John Shapley, initiated the quarterly character which has continued 
to the present. The fourth volume, edited as were those for the next 
fifteen years by John Shapley, continued to present papers of 
scholarly nature, with a wide range of subjects. 

The study of the history of art first made an increasing appeal to 
students in this country in the early years of this century as may 
be seen in the instructive survey of the status of education in the 
fine arts in colleges and universities of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, made by Hiss and Fansler,? and, for the period of the 
formation of the College Arts Association in that of Baldwin Smith.* 
From the statistics of the latter, it appears that less than one per 
cent of the college teachers in institutions offering art courses were 
exclusively teachers of the history of art; at the ninety-five colleges 
and universities which replied to an inquiry addressed to four 
hundred, almost half of the courses offered in the history of art were 
in ancient (predominantly classical) art, architecture or archae- 
ology, and nearly half the remainder consisted of survey courses in 
painting, or sculpture, or architecture, or “art.” 

However, in spite of this evidence, it seems legitimate to infer 
that the study of the history of art was gradually attaining a level of 
scholarship in the United States approaching that which had been 
reached more than a generation earlier in Europe. In fact this 
survey by Baldwin Smith was made in answer to the growing aware- 
ness of European scholars of the rapid development of these studies 
in this country, for it had been prepared from a questionnaire cir- 


* Priscilla Hiss and Roberta Fansler, Research in Fine Arts in the Colleges and 
Universities of the United States, New York, Carnegie Corporation, 1934. 

*E. Baldwin Smith, The Study of the History of Art in the Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the United States, Princeton, University Press, 1912. 
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culated by Professor Marquand of Princeton, at the suggestion of 
Adolfo Venturi, who wished to present the information at the 
Tenth International Congress of art historians held at Rome in 
1912. 

Miss Brown of Wellesley writes, in concluding her reminiscences: 
. . college teaching of the fine arts was un-organized as to aims 
and methods, and the need for an association as effective as the 
Archaeological Institute of America was felt in many colleges. 
Our Association is perhaps not yet an integrated academy for the 
dissemination of generally accepted principles and methods, but that 
it is a living organism recent events have shown. This life is due 
to the far-sighted and persistent vision and labor of certain over- 
burdened college teachers who would not let it die. Certainly 
there is no reason for doubting that there is an effective long life 
before it. After all, the organization of the classics is the result 
of many centuries of growth and we have but thirty years behind us.” 


Princeton University 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Mr. Franklin M. Biebel, in his most interesting article on “Music-Art 
Survey Courses” in the January number of this JOURNAL, mentions a 
course given at the Metropolitan Museum of Art last spring. Being myself 
the “lingua-dextral” performer to whom he refers, may I report my 
experiences which have been somewhat different and submit some reasons 
for the comparative treatment of music and the visual arts. 

To begin with a pedagogical remark: I do not agree with Mr. Biebel 
that the presentation of lantern slides and musical compositions is a 
strain on the ability of the average audience to shift the attention from 
the world of the eye to that of the ear. In everyday experience, acoustical 
and visual sensations are much more intimately interwoven than they 
commonly appear in our pigeon-holed systems of overspecialized science. 
The same is true of the esthetic experience: the dance, the opera, and 
the sound film provide sufficient evidence. Besides, my lectures dealt with 
the possibilities—and the limits—of comparative tre«tment, e.g., the meaning 
of musical and visual “form,” and the illustrations were meant to appeal 
rather to the intellect than to the aesthetic sensibility of the audience. 

The legitimacy of the comparative treatment might be examined from 
two points of view: 1) as a problem of the appropriate method of writing 
the history of civilization; i.e., what are the limits of specialization, both of 
research and arrangement of material, in the history of civilization generally 
and particularly within the history of art; 2) as a pedagogical problem. 
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1) History can be written strand by strand, in “contrapuntal” style, 
following the whence and whither of single lines; or “harmonically,” in 
cross-sections through the polyphonic network, commonly called evolution 
of civilization. Each has its advantage: the linear treatment that of re- 
stricting the scientific tools and terms employed; the cross-sectional that 
of greater fullness and variegation. As the linear style prevails in our fact- 
collecting days of historicism, the other seems a sound supplement. 

A special case is the synoptic treatment of music-art. Any generalized 
statement about their historical interconnection leads to over-simplification. 
It is only a heuristic hypothesis that all branches of artistic creation are 
indicative of the Zeitgeist. There are times like the Italian Renaissance 
when most visual artists were musicians also, when both fields breathe 
Pythagorean spirit, and the Palladios and Zarlinos refer to each other. 
There are times like the Baroque where both lines of artistic expression 
show the marks of the counter-reformation spirit, the Turkish wars, and 
the ideal of the ecclesia triumphans. There are other periods, however, 
where music goes its own way, remarkably unaffected by “outside events;” 
e.g., the amazingly quick blossoming out of a new world of form from the 
early Haydn to the late Beethoven. There are, moreover, fields of research 
such as the history of musical instruments which of necessity ride on at 
least two tracks, since instruments please the ear as well as the eye, and 
thus at the same time reflect the evolution of musical and visual taste. 
But we should never forget that what is commonly and casually called the 
comparative or synoptic style of history is actually nothing more than an 
approximation to the description of what existed unsplit in the thoughts 
and feelings of the people of a certain period. 

2) History and theory of the arts, besides being objects of research, 
have another function: they counteract the evil consequences of over- 
specialized education. Herein lies their pedagogical importance; they serve 
as a fascinating doorway into the history of civilization, and help in some 
measure to achieve the aims of humanistic education (cf. my essay on 
“Overspecialization and Art Education,” in the Bulletin of the Association 
of American Colleges, May, 1942). These very aims are served better by 
any synoptic treatment, among them art-music courses. The psychology of 
the creator, beholder and performer, philosophical problems such as the 
meaning of expression and representation, and the essence of form, can 
often be explained best in a conrparative way. Precisely by this stereo- 
scopic approach the student’s eyes are sharpened to the specific structures 
of the realms of art and, to mention only one example, to distinguish the 
act of listening from the beholder’s attitude. The reactions I got to various 
lecture courses along these lines, among audiences ranging from graduate 
bodies to unselected groups, were by no means discouraging. 

There is, finally, another way in which music might be put to good use 
in teaching the history and theory of art. Hand in hand with musical 
forms, terms have been invented as technical symbols for the musical 
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craftsman and for the use of musicians composing or performing. These 
symbols, though invented for practical needs, are a treasury of theoretical 
insight. They mirror what is going on in the realm of time and express 
time relations as geometry expresses relations in space. In this way highly 
complex phenomena such as the transition from one style of art to the 
next, and the changing evaluation of the very same object of art in dif- 
ferent periods or from different codes of taste, might be illustrated and 
clarified through the symbols which the musician uses for the phenomenon 
of modulation (cf. my article “On the Sense of Time in Teaching History,” 
Harvard Educational Review, March, 1940). 

Two extreme attitudes to the synoptic treatment are represented in 
two experiences: a lecture planned on Leonardo, painter-architect-musician, 
had to be given up, because each of the departments concerned insisted 
on my giving most emphasis to its own field. Again, after a lecture of mine 
on Rhythm and Symmetry in Music and the Visual Arts, a newspaper 
critic insisted on my improvising a comparison between Stravinski and 
Picasso. ““There must be something in common,” he said. 

EMANUEL WINTERNITZ 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


NEWS REPORTS 


Tue Ecore Lisre pes Hautes Etupes offering French University courses 
in the French language by former French and Belgian professors now 
living in this country, was formally opened on February 14, 1942, under 
the presidency of M. Henri Focillon. The headquarters of the school is 
at the New School for Social Research in New York City. Courses in the 
humanities, law, political science, etc., were begun in March. As yet, the 
only course in art is a series of five lectures on L’Arménie et Byzance, 
given at the Pierpont Morgan Library by Sirarpie Der Nersessian, Docteur 
és Lettres, now chairman of the art department at Wellesley College. 

THE AMERICAN LipRARyY ASSOCIATION has recently created a Committee on 
Aid to Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, the librarian 
of the University of Rochester. The Committee is faced with numerous 
serious problems, one of the most pressing of which concerns the conserva- 
tion of scholarly journals. With an imminent paper shortage, old periodi- 
cals are being collected for pulp. In view of the already limited supply 
of scholarly and scientific journals, the Committee hopes to enlist the 
cooperation of subscribers to this journal in preventing the sacrifice of 
this type of material to the pulp demand. This matter is urgent, because 
of the interruptions since 1939 in the normal receipt of American periodi- 
cals by European libraries, whose eventual need for complete sets will be 
great. Questions concerning the project should be directed to Wayne M. 
Hartwell, Executive Assistant to the Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
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War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
Tue CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY at Pasadena offers a two-year 
graduate course in Industrial Design, open to college graduates who have 
majored in architecture, engineering or an equivalent. The course includes 
besides instruction and practice in functional design and its allied prob- 
lems, a survey of the history of art and its relations to life of the times. 
For the year 1942-1943 a limited number of assistantships are offered, 
carrying stipends of $460.00, with specified obligations as to tuition fees 
and service in undergraduate courses. 


TWO REVIEWS OF THE HENRI ROUSSEAU 
EXHIBITION 


This exhibition, which opened at the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
on March 18, has aroused so much interest in the communities where it has been 
on tour that two reviews are offered, one from the point of view of a practicing 
artist (Irma A. Richter), and another from the standpoint of an art-historian 
(James Johnson Sweeney). The review, by an art critic and collector (Sydney 
Janis), of a book on the painter published in connection with the exhibition 
presents still another viewpoint. 


REVIEW BY IRMA A. RICHTER 


The representative exhibition of the work of Henri Rousseau at the 
Museum of Modern Art affords a welcome opportunity to evaluate anew 
his methods in connection with more recent art. 

His career as an artist began comparatively late in life, after he had 
retired on a small pension from the custom service at the age of forty. 
He never attended art schools, and he dispensed with the study of the 
human figure from models, and of landscape direct from nature. His 
approach to art was through naive folk art as practiced by children. He 
never attempted the rendering of three-dimensional form by modeling in 
relative values of light and shade. He never studied anatomy, nor the 
structure of plants, nor perspective; neither did he compare the propor- 
tions of one thing with those of another. We are told that when painting 
portraits he took measurements of his sitters as a tailor takes measurements 
of his customer, and he invariably~painted them in strictly frontal poses. 
His friend, Joseph Brummer, who lived in a studio next door to Rousseau’s 
in the Rue Perrel, and who often watched him painting, describes the 
procedure as follows: He would begin by dividing the canvas into a pattern 
of spaces by a few simple lines, and he would then, with a tiny pointed 
brush meticulously finish one item after another within these spaces, 
beginning at the top and working his way downwards just as if he were 
writing a story, pen in hand. The result was often very naive. 
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Yet, he sometimes achieved masterpieces in design, revealing a keen 
sensitiveness for beautiful color harmonies and for patterns suggestive 
of growth and of life. For these artistic qualities are innate and not to be 
acquired in art schools. We stand in admiration and amazement before 
his designs of “Jungles”, which constitute his best work. The characteristic 
naiveté is here seen mingled with an adroit technique. Space is suggested 
by planes receding by degrees into the distance, an arrangement akin to 
stage-scenery. We note a tendency to introduce a feeling of mystery and 
uncanniness, as if he were telling a gruesome fairy tale. The luxuriant 
plant life displays intricate and dramatic patterns from which the eyes 
of strange beasts of prey glare at the spectator, while the moon is rising 
behind the foliage. The color scheme is rich and harmonious. We are led 
to wonder whence the retired douanier drew his inspiration for such exotic 
scenes. They may derive from reminiscences of his youth, when, as a 
musician of a military band, he was serving under Emperor Maximilian in 
Mexico. His hankering after the primeval from his studio in Paris must 
have appealed to Gauguin, who went to the South Sea Islands in search 
of a life more intimately connected with nature. 

It seems that these “Jungles” were painted by the artist without a full 
realization of their excellence, for after completing such work, he would 
readily return to paint his childlike views. The absurd representation of 
A Game of Football was painted at the end of his life. Neither did he 
realize his limitations. When visiting the Cézanne Memorial Exhibition in 
1907, he confided to a friend: “You know, I could finish all these pictures”. 
He preferred the sentimental and sweet work of Bouguereau; and when in 
need of advice he consulted Gérome. We may therefore assume that he 
was not aspiring to initiate a new movement in art, though “primitives” 
of later generations hailed him as a protagonist. 


New York City 


REVIEW BY JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY 


Two important points brought out by the current exhibition of Henri 
Rousseau are the quality of conscious artistry in Rousseau’s work and the 
turn which Rousseau’s work marks in the history of nineteenth and twenti- 
eth century painting. 

Thanks to the legend of the man—his childish simplicity and ingenuous- 
ness—a color of romantic naiveté had too long obscured the sound painterly 
fundamentals of ‘his work. Because his style did not employ any of the 
familiar studio-idioms of his day, he was at first ridiculed, then patronized 
as a “primitive”, or an “intuitive”. Perhaps Herder was responsible for 
the romantic preference for intuition over reason and for setting genesis 
and growth above thought and action. The English poet Edward Young's 
pamphlet Conjectures on Original Composition (1759) was also well known 
in Germany in Herder’s day. “An Original may be said to be of vegetable 
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nature; it rises spontaneously from the root of genius; it grows, it is not 
made”. What Mr. Daniel Catton Rich evidently set out to demonstrate 
in this exhibition was that Rousseau’s paintings were made with a deep 
sense of critical standards—and did not merely grow. And we see this 
illustrated not only by a comparison of preliminary sketches made after 
nature with the final studio versions of the same subjects, but even more 
emphatically, by the consistent development of a clearly realized pictorial 
ideal throughout all his work. 

Rousseau was essentially a “picture-maker”, He was born into an age 
dominated by science. Even painting, by the time Rousseau had begun to 
give all his time to it, had turned with Impressionism to analytic recordings 
of light-effects. But already sentiments of dissatisfaction were becoming evi- 
dent. Cézanne had withdrawn from Paris to work alone in the Midi. Vollard 
quotes Renoir as saying, “Towards 1883 a break in my work occurred. 
I had come to the end of Impressionism so far as I was concerned; for I 
had come to the realization that I did not know either how to paint or 
how to draw’. The year 1884 saw the organization of the first Salon des 
Indépendents. It was originally established in protest against the exclusive- 
ness of the official Salon. But as Mr. Rich points out in his catalogue, “it 
instantly became the battleground of Pointillism, the first movement to 
challenge Impressionism.” And when Rousseau made his début two years 
later, Seurat’s Sunday Afternoon on the Island of Grande Jatte was the 
scandal of the exhibition. 

This was the beginning. The year 1889 saw the Synthetist exhibition 
at the Café Volpini; 1892 saw efforts in several other directions in the 
short-lived Rose + Croix showing; and the annual Salon d’Automme 
after the turn of the century brought together a still younger generation 
that eventually won its notoriety in 1905 as the Fauves. It was realized 
that Impressionism had tended to reduce painting to the transcription of 
limited sense experiences or their stimuli. There had been a temptation 
to disregard composition. The product had become more often a pseudo- 
scientific document than a picture. It had lost its universality, that micro- 
cosmic quality that gave the suggestion of a complete world within the 
tiny rectangle of its chassis. In short, it had lost its “picture” quality. The 
basic problem facing painters at the close of the last century and the 
opening of the present one was that of becoming “picture-makers” again. 
And when we analyze the factors that give Rousseau’s work its individuality, 
we find them identically those which twentieth century painting was 
seeking in its reaction from nineteenth century art. 

We see Seurat, in his attempt to find a stronger compositional organiza- 
tion for Impressionism, turning to classicism out of Ingres. Yet for all the 
integrity of his effort the result still clung to certain chromatic postulates 
of Impressionism. His forms lacked the power, his compositions the contra- 
puntal force which could only be achieved through the return to a broad 
use of local color. He succeeded in “hollowing out” his canvas and in a 
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suggestion of architectonically organized space. Still the pointillist treat- 
ment gave a restless surface effect. And this in its turn called for a reaction. 
We see the Synthetists of the Café Volpini putting their emphasis on a 
decorative linear handling of the surface. With Seurat the subject, lost 
in orthodox Impressionism, had been recovered; but for the Synthetists, in- 
fluenced by their Symbolist contemporaries in the literary field, it had a 
banal character. With the Orientalism of the linear surface treatment, they 
endeavored to give their subject-matter an exotic or esoteric tone. To the 
Fauves who followed, both the linear emphases and the intellectualized 
subject matter were unsound approaches; color had been neglected. And 
the Fauves swung the wheel violently in that direction. 

In Rousseau’s work we see no evidence of such actions and reactions 
although in the nineties of the last century we already find all these em- 
phases brought to a perfect balance in a work such as the famous Sleeping 
Gypsy. Here we have Rousseau the “picture-maker” in contradistinction 
to the scientist; the “Egyptian’’ (to use his own term) in the handling 
of his static masses in suggested space, rather than the linearist; the “realist” 
in contrast to the Rose + Croix idealists; the classicist rather than the 
romantic; the craftsman rather than the temperamentalist. 

From the outset of his career, to Rousseau “the realist,” true pictorial 
realism always meant something beyond an attempt to transcribe literally 
visual experiences of the world of nature. This is clear from the departures 
he was accustomed to make in his final versions of landscapes from the initial 
impressionistic sketches of scenes painted on the ground (vide, the two 
Views of Malakoff and the two Quai Henri Quatre in the recent exhibition). 
True realism for Rousseau meant primarily an arrangement of his pic- 
torial elements—color line, space-suggestion, and the like—in such a way as 
to provide a formal organization analogous in integrity and inevitability 
to formal organizations in nature, but with resemblances to such natural 
forms only a secondary consideration. 

“All art”, as T. E. Hulme wrote in Speculations, “is intended to satisfy 
a particular desire; when this desire is satisfied you call the work beautiful; 
but if the work is intended to satisfy a desire and mental need different 
from your own, it will necessarily appear to you to be grotesque and 
meaningless”. In 1910, at the time of Rousseau’s death, his contribution was 
still generally unrecognized. Today we see clearly the directives his work 
provided, not only to the Cubists, his warmest admirers in his last years, but 
also to their followers, even the Surrealists and the succeeding generation. 
For, to all of these, as to Rousseau, a painting has been primarily an organ- 
ization of pictorial elements that has its validity independent of any necessity 
to copy “nature” academically, scientifically or conventionally. 


New York City 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Danie. Catron Ricn, Henri Rousseau, 80 p., 52 pl. (4 in color). New 
York, 1942, Museum of Modern Art. $2.00. 


This attractive monograph on Rousseau by Daniel Catton Rich is 
documented with excellent examples, augmented by sketches and photo- 
graphs of significant interest. Written engagingly, it is a comprehensive 
essay interspersed with fresh biographical data. The accompanying lists 
are workmanlike and informative, and the joint foreword by Alfred Barr 
and the author recalls that America and Alfred Stieglitz recognized the 
artist as early as 1910 when his first exhibit anywhere took place here. 

In the text the author gives Rousseau proper importance, placing him 
among the great painters of his generation. However, discussing the 
douanier’s style in the interest of clarification, Mr. Rich discounts its 
primitivism, and this unfortunately beclouds the issue. There is no valid 
reason for withholding from Rousseau his artistic birthright, and the 
honest and warm desire on the part of the author to exalt the artist 
makes it all the more necessary to bring this question into the open, 
despite the limitations of space here. 

In abandoning the essential fact that Rousseau was a true primitive 
from his first to his last canvas, the appraisal started from a wrong premise. 
Rather than present the work in its own natural light, the author throws 
an arbitrary light upon it, and the style of Rousseau becomes obscured 
in a stylistic superstructure foreign to him. The approach is from the 
standpoint of a wide knowledge of nineteenth century sophisticated 
painting, and not from that of an inquiry into the nature of primitivism. 
As a result the author overlooked a most important source of reference, 
the primitive painters now living. A study of their methods would have 
given him valuable clues for his elucidation of Rousseau’s style. 

If his art springs from a retarded folk idiom, as the catalogue states, no 
example is given to substantiate this, nor have I ever seen any. Carnival 
Evening, 1886, one of Rousseau’s earliest paintings, is reproduced to “prove 
the first step away from folk art.” Hence we are given a second stage before 
the first is established. , 

Some forty-odd references attribute to Rousseau an ever-expanding and 
consistent technical development. Still, in the work itself, as in the work 
of all true primitives, there is no indication of such an evolution. On the 
contrary, methods of pictorial statement are used sporadically, arising 
intuitively to meet the demands of the immediate concept. This has no 
relation to the continuous line of growth implicit in a development. There 
is in his work a steady gain in confidence but this is not to be confused with 
a change in pictorial style. 
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In his just desire to show that Rousseau was not an eccentric naive, Mr. 
Rich errs by comparing sketches and finished paintings of the same subject. 
The difference in technique between the two has led him to contend that 
had Rousseau wished he might have been an Impressionist. Haste, not 
impressionist aptitude, accounts for the blurred outlines of the sketch, 
for the essential image and all of the attending plastic deviations are 
already set as they are in the finished picture. As for “choosing his method 
and his own stylization,” while he worked in any way he found propitious, 
he could not have achieved any other style. This is substantiated not only 
by his entire oeuvre, but by that of all artists of his type. 

The natural step from rapid sketch to finished picture is presented by 
the author in such a way as to imply that Rousseau was a conscious naive, 
and this has led to immediate repercussions. The press, having long cir- 
culated the idea that the douanier turns his naiveté on and off at will, again 
voices this fallacy. An approach to Rousseau’s style from the standpoint 
of its primitivism would have done much to clear away such questions 
and allow for an understanding of the innate character of those factors 
which contribute to the artist’s creative power and originality, restoring to 
the term “primitive” its best meaning. 

But even so, Mr. Rich’s contribution is an important one. He has 
eloquently voiced appreciation of a great artist at a moment when critics, 
such as Royal Cortissoz, Sheldon Cheney, and Georges Lemaitre, have 
chosen to exhume the controversy as to whether or not Rousseau is a 


good artist at alll! 


SIDNEY JANIS 
New York City 


Wiiu1aM M. Ivins, JR., The Unseen Rembrandt, 84 pl., New York, 1942, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. $2.50. 


This fine picture-book will contribute more to the understanding and 
appreciation of the great Dutch master than many large text volumes. Its 
idea is very simple yet somewhat new and ingenious. It shows significant 
details of Rembrandt's graphic work in large magnifications, and details 
of his paintings in actual size. Wherever possible, the details are juxtaposed 
with the whole picture so that one may at once realize the place of the 
detail within the whole composition. The book is an accompaniment to 
the impressive Rembrandt exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum, which 
came to a close at the end of April. 

In recent years we have often seen art publications in which the repro- 
duction of details predominates. They allow the rendering of the actual 
size, and therefore come as close as possible to the effect of the original. 
To reproduce graphic art, however, in such powerful magnifications as 
is done here—even up to eight times—is an innovation which deserves 
some consideration. There can be no doubt that the effect justifies this 
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procedure and that these enlargements are as impressive as they are reveal- 
ing. Yet someone may say that Rembrandt himself had his good reasons for 
creating his graphic work in a certain size and that such magnified details 
mean a distortion of the original effect which the artist intended. There- 
fore, one may argue, these details not only mean a dissection of a com- 
position which forms an inseparable unity, but they are also blown up 
to something big and powerful such as Rembrandt had never planned. 
To such puristic criticism one could rightly answer that it is impossible to 
reproduce adequately the very subtle graphic work of Rembrandt in the 
original size, and that the enlargements bring out many of its essential 
qualities. Moreover, these enlargements give an insight into Rembrandt's 
actual work on the plate which surprises both the connoisseur and the 
layman. Who has ever seen so clearly the many significant changes in the 
head of the Christ of the Hundred Guilder Print before the editor of this 
publication presented us with his revealing detail? The same is true of 
the head of Jan Six, in which we now recognize different phases «n¢. con- 
siderable changes during the work on the plate itself. Finally, these en- 
larged details of wisely selected examples reveal to us the potential monu- 
mentality of the late Rembrandt's drawing more than does the actual 
size, and the increased sureness and power of his individual stroke. There 
are unforgettable plates in this book, such as the Agony in the Garden, 
the female nudes, the details of the Ecce Homo and of the Sacrifice of 
Abraham, the heads of the two Haarings, the old Simeon in the Presenta- 
tion, and many more. 

Whoever wishes to understand Rembrandt's technique, his use of the 
pen and the brush, and in particular his use of the etching and the drypoint 
needle, in finer and larger details, with all the successive steps of the artist's 
immediate work on the plate, will welcome the guidance this publication 
offers. The author has modestly suppressed his own remarks, which made 
the Rembrandt exhibition most instructive, to let the enlarged details 
themselves show some “unseen” and essential aspects of Rembrandt's art. 


JAKOB ROSENBERG 
The Fogg Art Museum 


N. S. Trivas, The Paintings of Frans Hals, Phaidon Edition, 62 p., 164 pl. 
(5 in color). New York, 1941, Oxford University Press. $3.50. 


It is not only difficult but quite impossible to pass judgment upon this 
book in its entirety. The reason for this becomes clear when one considers 
the far from enviable position in which the author found himself after 
having accepted the offer to write a “Frans Hals” for the Phaidon pub- 
lishers. Here is one of the violently critical younger scholars who, not 
content with “firing” fakes, copies, and ruined works from the “accepted” 
body of attributions to Frans Hals, proceeds to eliminate a considerable 
number of what this reviewer believes to be originals, including some of 
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the very greatest. However, according to the author, and despite the fact 
that he has written a most elaborate catalogue raisonné of the accepted 
paintings, “The documentation for such a publication [i.e., one that con- 
tains the justification for the many omissions] is nearly complete. But the 
amount of material makes it prohibitive for the present series devoted to 
the authentic works of the great masters” (p. 6). Consequently, the reviewer 
can do little more than wait for the promised clarifications. In the mean- 
time, he may wonder what happened to such missing masterpieces as the 
Bodolphes of 1643 in the Clark (formerly Morgan) Collection in New York, 
the Schade van Westrum in Prague (covered with dirt though it may be), 
the late portraits in Gotha, New York (no. H 16-2), Washington (nos. 69 
and 70), Cincinnati (Taft), and nearly all of the small portraits; and 
although this reviewer agrees wholeheartedly with the discarding of many 
“Fisherboys” the world over, he may certainly be forgiven for marvelling 
at the disappearance of all! of them, including the Antwerp Strandlooper, 
and for anxiously awaiting an explanation of the fact that all those follow- 
ers and forgers of Hals chose for their imitations a subject which was 
never touched upon by the master himself. Apparently, the author was 
most strongly influenced in this connection by the hypercriticism of the 
painter and restorer M. van Dantzig, in his book on Frans Hals (1937), 
which “was hushed up by the official critics” (p. 20). The “completeness” 
of this edition is also disturbingly reminiscent of Singer’s ill-starred edition 
of Rembrandt’s etchings in the Klassiker der Kunst series. It may be noted 
that this country harbors, according to the author, no more than abou: 
twenty-two acceptable originals by Frans Hals, all of the others evidently 
being considered as either fakes, copies, or works “completed by others, or 
painted over to such an extent that Frans Hals’ original brushwork has 
disappeared among later additions” (p. 5). 

But the book has its undeniable merits. The catalogue shows pains- 
taking accuracy, although it is not free from mistakes whose very in- 
evitability should have prevented the author from blaming another author 
for giving the measurements of a painting as 115 by g2 cm. instead of 
114.4 by 91.3 cm. (cat. no. 59)! An important discovery h»s been made 
by the editor regarding the Mulatto in Leipzig, which is usually dated 
c. 1635-40 but can now be assigned a date before 1629, since it was engraved 
by J. de Gheyn II who died in that year (it may be noted, however, that 
Mr. Trivas does not indicate definitely whether or not the engraving in 
question bears a signature). Other changes of dates, including some rather 
startling ones, will have to be proven more conclusively before they can 
be accepted. 

The introduction is valuable mainly because of the generous inclusion of 
documents; otherwise it is not free from trivialities, unwarranted sarcasms, 
and serious omissions, such as the complete lack of information regarding 
Hals’ predecessors. 


The photogravures live up to the best tradition of the Phaidon pub- 
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lishers and deserve unqualified praise. The details of the corporation pieces 
and some single portraits are of startling beauty and are invaluable as 
documents of the master’s brushwork. A most commendable feature is 
the repetition in black-and-white of the pictures reproduced in color. The 
infinite supericrity of the photogravures with respect to the faithful 
rendering of values constitutes a timely warning against the overrating of 
the all too popular color prints. For undergraduate teaching, reading, 
and, above all, eye-training, this book will be indispensable, although 
it must not be used alone. The price is again miraculously low. 


WOLFGANG STECHOW 
Oberlin College 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Italic Tomb-Groups in the University Museum, by Ep1trH HALL DOHAN 
is published by the University of Pennsylvania Press ($7.50). This is an 
extensive catalogue with fifty-five plates, frontispiece, and numerous figures 
in the text. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has published the fourth 
in its “Rediscovering the Past” series: Eighteenth Century England, by 
Rosert J. ALLEN. There are forty-two plates, with explanatory captions, 
and an interpretive booklet with an introduction by Professor CHAUNCEY 
B. TINKER ($5.20). GCollege and University Museums, by LAURENCE VAIL 
COLEMAN, is a publication of The American Association of Museums, 
Washington, D.C., of which Mr. Coleman is Director. The book is sub- 
titled, “A Message for College and University Presidents” ($1.25). 4 Joserx 
CoTTier’s Man With Wings, a life of Leonardo da Vinci, is written with 
an eye to “younger readers” as well as adults. The emphasis is on Leonardo 
as an engineer and inventor (Little, Brown & Co., $2.50). 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 


The attention of individual and institutional members of the College 
Art Association is called to this helpful membership privilege. A growing 
list of applicants, prepared to teach studio or historical courses, is available. 
Information and references concerning individuals are supplied without 
comments, and no commissions are required. Address all inquiries to Mr. 


Walter M. Walters, College Art Association, 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York. 
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CURRENT POLICY AND ACTIVITIES OF 
THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 


In order that members of the Association may understand more fully the 
policy of the Executive Board and the activities of the different commit- 
tees and bureaus, brief reports will be made in each number of the 
JouRNAL on those items believed to be of particular interest to the member- 
ship. All inquiries or suggestions from individuals or groups will be 
seriously studied and acted upon whenever possible. 


ROTATION OF DIRECTORS 


At a meeting of the Executive Board in New York City, on April 11, a 
policy was adopted to assure rotation in the office of Director of the Asso- 
ciation. As an expression of policy it was decided to present to the active 
and future Nominating Committees the following resolution: after a 
Director shall have served four consecutive terms (of one year), he shall be 
ineligible for re-election until after a lapse of one year. This ineligibility 
for re-election as a Director shall not apply in the case of a Director who 
is at the time of the Annual Meeting, at which Directors are elected, an 
Officer of the Association. A schedule for the conclusion of terms of the 
present Board was prepared and it is hoped that by such a rotation the 
membership as a whole may be drawn more closely into active cooperation 
in the affairs of the Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1943 


The next Annual Meeting of the members of the College Art Associa- 
tion will be held in Baltimore, Maryland, with headquarters at Johns 
Hopkins University. In accordance with the vote of the members at the 
last Annual Meeting, it will be held late in January, 1943. The precise 
dates will be announced later. David M. Robinson will be the Chairman of 
the meeting and all inquiries concerning it should be addressed to him 
at Johns Hopkins University. 


OFFICIAL DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Following the election of the Association as a constituent member of 
the A.C.L.S. in January, Millard Meiss and Charles Rufus Morey have 
been appointed the official delegates of the Association to serve until 
December 31, 1942, and 1944, respectively. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


E. Baldwin Smith, Princeton University, Chairman. 
The following general statements were adopted by the Board in relation 
to the policy of the JournaL: The function of the JouRNAL is to serve 
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as the organ of the College Art Association and to publish articles and 
information related to the teaching of art in colleges and universities. 
Letters to the Editor are published only when concerned with topics 
related to the primary function of the JournaL. There have been no 
editorials, the Editors preferring to make their announcements by means 
of communications from the President, acting as spokesman for the Board 


of Directors. Museum reports, exhibition notices, lectures, and educational 
news have been included only when these appeared to have some recog- 
, nizable value for college art teaching. The Editor for Book Reviews 
. similarly instructed his reviewers to consider especially the aspects of their 
: books which were advantageous or otherwise to art teachers. Since the 
JOURNAL was intended to provide a publication of very modest size for the 





expression of the ideas and opinions of so large a group, representing 
many diverse interests, contributors have been severely limited in space, 
theoretically to one thousand words. This was not always successful, the 
space being inadequate to permit satisfactory treatment. The limit has, 
therefore, sometimes been extended and the number of pages has been 
increased from twenty to thirty-two pages. 
Notice should be taken of the announcement in this issue (see page 119) 
of the new Editors for the JourNAL. The Directors have expressed their 
deep appreciation and gratitude for the unselfish and stimulating work 
' of the present Editors and their confidence in the new Editors. All articles, 
letters and notes, should hereafter be sent to G. Haydn Huntley, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL GROUPS 


Joseph C. Sloane, Jr., Bryn Mawr College, Chairman. 

| Following the report of the Chairman on his efforts to discover the 
exact relationship of the Association to Regional Groups, a sub-committee 
consisting of Mr. Sloane, Mr. Middeldorf, and Mr. Crosby was appointed 
to study the function of the Association with specific reference to services 
offered the membership. The Directors are aware that if the Association 
is to fulfill its function as a national organization there may be specific 
proposals from local groups or individuals that will increase its usefulness 
to the membership as a whole. To this end it is sincerely hoped that 
members will submit any constructive suggestions to the above-mentioned 
sub-committee, in order that a comprehensive report may be made in 
the near future. 


COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 


Rensselaer W. Lee, Smith College, Chairman 

The College Art Association announces with pleasure the awarding of 
Grants-in-Aid of research in the Fine Arts to seven distinguished young 
graduate students, all of whom are about to complete their work for the 
Ph.D. degree. These Grants-in-Aid have been made possible through the 
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generosity of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The largest grant 
amounting to $1,000.00 has been awarded to Phyllis Williams, a former 
member of the staff of the Brooklyn Museum, whose doctoral thesis on 
Hellenistic Architecture will be written at New York University under 
the. direction of Professor Lehmann-Hartleben. A grant of $400.00 has 
been awarded to Erica Beckh, formerly an instructor in art at Vassar, 
whose thesis, to be written at Radcliffe under the direction of the Harvard 
Department of Fine Ajts, will be a study and critical evaluation of the 
murals completed in America under Government patronage, beginning 
in 1938. Grants of $200.00 each have been awarded to Francis Dowley, at 
the University of Chicago, who is interested chiefly in French Painting of 
the eighteenth century; to Margaret Koons, completing her graduate 
work at Columbia University with a thesis on the Romanesque frescoes 
of Saint Savin under the direction of Professor Schapiro; to Ellen Weill, 
whose field of research will be Monumental Stone Sculpture of the Middle 
Byzantine Period in the East and in Italy; to Gert Achenbach, also at 
New York University, whose thesis on Italian Painting of the Dugento or 
Early Trecento will be written under the direction of Professor Offner; 
and to Mrs. Ellen Hale Few, completing her work at Radcliffe with a 
thesis dealing with some aspect of Oriental Art under Professor Rowland. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Ulrich Middeldorf, University of Chicago, Chairman. 

As a result of recent promotion efforts since January 1, 1942, there have 
been fifty-two new members as against thirty-seven cancellations. It is 
impossible to predict the effect of the present crisis on our membership 
and consequently every effort must be made to maintain as large a member- 
ship as possible in order that the effectiveness of the Association may not 
be impaired. 

EQUIPMENT COMMITTEE 

John I. Sewall, University of Buffalo, Chairman. 

Owing to the unusually large number of replies to the questionnaire 
regarding slide equipment, and also to the unexpected responsibilities 


imposed by the present crisis, no definitive report has as yet been compiled. 
Steps are being taken to assist the Committee and to prepare the report. 


LECTURE BUREAU 


It has been decided not to issue a new catalogue, but rather to prepare 
a mimeographed sheet as an additico:1 list to last year’s booklet. An 
advisory committee has been established to assist in the supervision and 
selection of lectures to be offered. As a service to the members it was 
decided to continue this Bureau as long as it does not affect the financial 
status of the Association. It is hoped that an increasing number of institu- 
tions will avail themselves of this service which provides qualified lecturers 
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for an unusually modest honorarium. All inquiries or suggestions should 
be sent to Mrs. Marjorie Mathias, c/o College Art Association, 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 


This bureau offers to members a free placement service and present con- 
ditions may increase its usefulness. Those interested are referred to the 
announcement on page 115. 


BOOK DISCOUNT SERVICE 


Many members and institutions have taken advantage of this additional 
privilege to the members. The maximum discount is offered on almost all 
new art books on a cash basis. All inquiries should be addressed to the 
business manager, Mr. Peter Magill, 625 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

S. McK. C. 





This number of the Cottece Art JourRNAL completes its first volume, 
and also brings to an end the term of service of the present editors, who 
agreed to start the magazine in accordance with a program outlined by 
the Board of Directors and within a carefully prescribed budget. Our 
directions provided that the JourNAL should be devoted to subjects con- 
nected with the teaching of art in colleges, and should serve as an organ 
for the College Art Association. It has necessarily been experimental, 
both as to format and as to type and treatment of subject matter. Since 
it was to become a vehicle for the expression of ideas and opinions 
held by any member of the Association, it has depended largely on contri- 
butions from the membership. It is hoped that the response will be more 
general as this opportunity becomes better known, and that a wider range 
of interests will be represented. 

In an attempt to make the JOURNAL more readily accessible to members 
away from the Atlantic seaboard, we have fortunately been able to transfer 
the editorship of the second volume to Chicago and its vicinity, and we 
take great satisfaction in announcing the board of editors for next year, 
as follows: Editor, G. Haydn Huntley, University of Chicago; Assistant 
Editor, Henry R. Hope, University of Indiana; Editor for Book Reviews, 
J. Carson Webster, Northwestern University. Articles, letters, notes, etc., 
should hereafter be sent to Mr. Huntley. For the present, books for review 
should be sent to Andrew C. Ritchie, Frick Collection, 1 East 7oth Street, 
New York City. 

With entire confidence in the personnel of the new board of editors, 
we turn over to them the responsibility for the JourNat, with high hopes 
for its greater usefulness and its wider appeal. 

Tue Eprrors 
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